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Political Ideals. By Bertrand Russell. New York, The 
Century Company, 1917. — 172 pp. 

Nationalism. By Sir Rabindranath Tagore. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1917. — 159 pp. 

Now and then an author reveals the depth of his genius in the 
title he gives to his book. Indeed that marvelous spirit Thomas 
Hobbes was unable to live up to the name he selected for his im- 
mortal treatise on the State — Leviathan, before whom terror danceth ; 
whose breath kindleth coals, and who maketh the deep to boil like a 
pot. But the English philosopher and the Indian poet stand before 
the monster unabashed. They would put a rope in his nose and make 
a servant of him forever. They summon us all to bind him lest he 
crush out the very life of mankind. They have both suffered directly 
or indirectly from his teeth and claws; but they are not cast down 
at the sight of him. Neither of them appears to know much of the 
pleasant things said of him in the older works on political science, 
the writers of which seem to us now to have been strangely blind to 
his atrocities. The modern National State is no holy thing to them. 
To them nothing could seem more criminal than the German doctrine 
that the State is of " infinitely more value than the sum of all the in- 
dividuals within its jurisdiction." To them the individual is the 
only unmistakably precious thing and the State exists only to aid 
him to be as free and happy as possible. 

Mr. Russell's volume contains five essays or addresses — I. " Polit- 
ical Ideals," II. " Capitalism and the Wage System," III. " Pitfalls 
of Socialism," IV. " Individual Liberty and Public Control," and V. 
" National Independence and Internationalism." There is little 
here that will seem new to one already familiar with his Principles 
of Social Reconstruction, which appeared in this country under the 
title Why Men Fight (see Political Science Quarterly, vol. xxxii, 
p. 321 et seq.). He maintains that modern governments are too 
negligent of individual welfare; too intent upon enterprises which 
cost the individual dear. He would strive by education to encourage 
all creative tendencies and discourage the dominant passion for piling 
up possessions. The individual should enjoy the maximum freedom 
compatible with the interests of others ; the various industrial groups 
which spontaneously form themselves should be as democratic and 
independent as possible. The State should confine itself in the main 
to the adjustment of property rights and the prevention of private 
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violence. Its chief constructive purpose should be the encourage- 
ment of creative energy. It should by a process of devolution leave 
as large a share as possible of power to the spontaneously formed 
and democratically governed subordinate groups. 

These are the fundamental ideas that may be discovered in all of 
Mr. Russell's essays. It is clear enough that the notions of most 
governmental officials are very different from his. He believes that 

if a majority in every civilized country so desired, we could, within twenty 
years, abolish all abject poverty, quite half the illness in the world, the 
whole economic slavery which binds down nine-tenths of our population ; 
we could fill the world with beauty and joy, and secure the reign of uni- 
versal peace. It is only because men are apathetic that this is not achieved, 
only because imagination is sluggish, and what always has been is regarded 
as what always must be [p. 35]. 

But, one wearily asks, how is the uninstructed majority to gain the 
necessary vision when the small instructed minority still remain, with 
the fewest possible exceptions, in the gall of bitterness and the bond 
of iniquity? The technique of this spiritual revolution remains to be 
elaborated. But it is encouraging to observe that Mr. Russell, who 
has been bitterly denounced by the scribes and pharisees, has been 
heard gladly by thousands of simple mechanics and miners. 

Sir Rabindranath exhausts the warmth of his poetic imagery in 
denunciation of the modern National State. He asks the people of 
the West if they can imagine 

the desolating despair of this haunted world of suffering man possessed by 
the ghastly abstraction of the organizing man ? Can you put yourself into 
the position of the peoples who seem to have been damned to the eternal 
damnation of their own humanity, who not only must suffer continual cur- 
tailment of their manhood, but even raise their voices in paeans of praise 
for the benignity of a mechanical apparatus in its interminable parody of 
providence. 

He makes it his business to picture the desolating despair of those in 
India who feel as he does. His first lecture, " Nationalism in the 
West," has put the case before thousands of listeners in the United 
States. His second lecture, " Nationalism in Japan," warns the 
Japanese of the hazard they face in their attempts to make them- 
selves into a " nation " in the fatal western sense of the word. Then 
in a last lecture, " Nationalism in India," he shows that nationalism 
has for years been the plague of his own land of " no nation." He 
appreciates western civilization ; he has only the friendliest feelings 
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for individual Englishmen. He ascribes no deviltry to the English 
administration above that of other modern States. But the National 
State is a device by which 

a people which loves freedom perpetuates slavery in a large portion of the 
world with the comfortable feeling of pride of having done its duty ; men 
who are naturally just can be cruelly unjust both in their act and their 
thought, accompanied by a feeling that they are helping the world in re- 
ceiving its deserts ; men who are honest can blindly go on robbing others 
of their human rights for self-aggrandizement, all the while abusing the 
deprived for not deserving better treatment. 

Everyone who pretends to think somewhat carefully of the State 
sees that there are three, yea, four great problems, all of which are 
freshly and eloquently presented in these small volumes. How is 
the life of the individual to be enriched instead of marred by the 
activities of the National State ? How are the moral standards of the 
State to be raised to the level of the ethical ideals which now prevail 
in private human intercourse? How are independent States to live 
on terms of friendliness and decency ? How are nations to deal with 
" no nations " ? Our old formulated political science appears as cold 
and dead as the scholastic philosophy. It seems to have little to do 
with the hot world in which we live and must continue to live. 
Bluntschli and von Mohl are almost as remote as Albert the Great 
and Alexander of Hales. The pacifist philosopher and the Indian 
poet may not offer us solutions of the four problems; but they at 
least furnish the point of departure. They shake the reader from his 
dogmatic slumber and bid him be up and doing. 

J. H. Robinson. 

The Federation of Canada, i86y-igiy. By GEORGE M. 
Wrong, Sir John Willison, Z. A. Lash and R. A. Falconer. 
Toronto, Oxford University Press, 191 7. — 144 pp. 

The Constitution of Canada in its History and Practical 
Working. By William Renwick Riddell. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 191 7. — xi, 170 pp. 

Books on political science and on Canadian history prompted by 
the fiftieth anniversity of Confederation, which was celebrated in July 
191 7, were singularly few. There were only two or three written by 
Canadians under the stimulus of the anniversary of the most beneficent 



